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UNITED STATES BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 





Report of the 29th Annual Convention Held at 
Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 13-15, 1898. 


DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


SECOND DAY—EvENING SEssIon. 
[Continued from page 789.] 
The evening session was called to order by Pres. York, 
and was opened by singing two songs, ‘‘The Busy Buzz- 
ing Bees,” and the ‘**‘ Bee-Keepers’ Reunion Song.” 


Pres. York—We have all read somewhere that the first 
shal] be last and the last shall be first. The first thing upon 
our printed program is a paper by Rev. E. T. Abbott, on 
‘* General Advice to Bee-Keepers.” He was not here at our 
opening session, but has arrived now, andI think we should 
hear his paper at this time. Mr. Abbott, of Missouri. 


Gencral Advice to Bee-Keepers. 


Ido not know how Secretary Mason came to assign me 
this topic, for it was none of my choosing. In fact, I did not 
have any idea that I was to be on the program until I received 
notice that I must be on hand with a paper on the above sub- 
ject. As I make it a point to obey the orders of my superiors, 
I could not do better than prepare the paper. The truth of 
the matter is, however, that Dr. Mason has struck me just 
right, for if there is anything on which I am strong, and at 
my best, itisin giving advice. True, I am compelled many 
times to say, in the language of the traditional preacher, ‘‘ Do 
as I say, and notas Ido.” However, let this be as it may, I 
am immense on advice. I am with advice as the doctor said he 
was with fits, when reminded that the drug he was using was 
likely to produce them. He responded, using a word which is 
usually written with an h, a dash and an |, that he was that 
on fits, and that was all right. He was safe if he could only 
throw his patient into fits, for he could curethem. Now, that 
is the way I am on advice. 


Perhaps it was a little oversight in the Maker of all things 
that I was not brought into being early in the history of man- 
kind, and made a sort of ‘*‘ director general of advice.” Pos- 
sibly I might have saved some people a good deal of trouble, 
even tho it should have been at the risk of getting myself into 
worse trouble. For I want to tell you, that giving advice is 
not always the safest thing in the world. Many times those 
who need advice the most are inclined to resent it, and get 
“hot,” as we say, if it is given to them, and a ‘‘ hot” man, or 
woman either, for that matter, is not always an agreeable 
person to deal with. 

But, as yy vay ye would say, ‘** To return to my subject.” 

The first advice I have to give is, not to wait until you get 
into some trouble with your neighbors, and want some one to 





help you out, before you think of joining the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. Forif you do, you may not always get 
the help you need. ‘‘In time of peace, prepare for war,” for 
sometimes being ‘‘ prepared for war” will enable you to keep 
the peace better than anything else. 

Having joined the Union, never ask its General Manager 
to do anything for you which you can just as well do for your- 
self. Before you ask for help at all, read the constitution of 
the Union carefully, and be sure you understand its aim and 
purpose fully. Remember. thatit is no part of the Union’s 
business to meddle with neighborhood or family difficulties, 
even tho there may be something about bees mixt up with 
them. Do not ask the Union to aid you against your neighbor 


| simply because you bave a purely personal spite at him, and 








you think this will afford you an opportunity to ‘‘ bring him to 
time.” Nearly all of these personal difficulties can, and should, 
be settled without any help from the Union. 

Do rot expect too much of the Union at the start, or be- 
cause you have paid your dollarfor a few years, and not 
needed or gotten any help, conclude that you will save your 
money and not continue your membership. Fire comes when 
you least expect it, andfor that reason a wise business man 











Rev. Emerson T. Abbott. 


keeps his property insured all the time, and considers that the 
feeling of security which he has is abundant pay, even tho 
the fire may never come. 

You should remember also that a strong Union isa benefit 
to the industry asa whole, and even tho you may not want 
direct personal aid, yet you will indirectly be benefited, for 
whatever benefits the whole works more or less benefit to each 
individual part. 

Do not get the notion that the Union-is a sort of trust to 
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force up the prices of honey, for when one man gets more for 
a thing, several men generally have to pay more forit. One 
trust is just as wicked as another. If itis wrong to corner 
wheat, flour, nails, oil, lumber, etc., it is just as wrong to form 
a pool on honey. Itis all right to open new markets, create 
new demands, in various ways, or to aid in diverting the crop 
to other and more profitable markets, but no union should 
form itself into a trust to regulate the price of food products. 
This should be left to demand and supply, whether the food 
be honey or something else. Those who attempt anything of 
the kind are enemies of society. Do not join in the general 
hue and cry about the useless middle-man, and swear he lives 
off of other people’s labor. Remember that whoever satisfies 
a desire is a producer, and that the man who opens a market 
is as much entitled to pay, for his labor, as the man who helps 
the bees produce a case of honey. There will be tradesmen as 
long as the world stands, and, according to the theory of the 
evolutionist, that which survives is the fittest. 

Do not conclude that it is because something is out of 
joint politically that you get such a low price for your honey, 
or have such a hard time in the world. There has been some- 
thing out of joint in this direction as long as I can remember. 
The ‘‘ outs” have always laid all of the trials and tribulations 
of the people to the ‘‘ins,” and the ‘‘outs” have wanted in, 
and the ‘‘ins” have wanted them to stay out. I presume this 
will be true until the *‘ blowing of the last trumpet,” if one 
ever blows, and then we will all want to get in, I presume. 
Some may be left owt even then. I cannot say how that will be. 

If you are a beginner in the bee-business, do not think you 
need everything you see advertised. Things are made to sell 
io this business just the same as in others, and sometimes the 
people who buy them ‘get sold.” The more experience you 
have with bees the more you will discover that there are a lot 
of things you do not want. Go slow on the new things, and 
let the other fellow do the experimenting. 

If you take a bee-paper—and you should if you ever want 
to find out how wise some of the fellows are who write for 
them—do not sit down and write the editor a long letter, the 
first time you see anything in the paper you like, and tell him 
what a smart fellow he is, and what a splendid paper he is 
making out of the ‘Apis Dissectum.” He may say some 
things youdo not like in the next issue, and then you will 
want to take it all back, but you can’t. What is done is fre- 
quently harder to undo than it was to do. Thenif you give 
a testimonial to every pillmaker, you may run out of new ma- 
terial in time. 

Do not try to run the paper for the fellow who owns it. 
He may have had more experience than you have. If he has 
not, and you are real anxious to show what you can do, you 
would better start a paper of yourown. ‘' Always room at 
the top,” they say; but I have noticed that some things are 
real shaky at the top—a tree, for illustration. It would be 
better to go a little slow until you get your hand in, and your 
nerves a little steady. Be very mild and gentle, especially 
with editors and cross bees. D>) not provokethem to use their 
posterior extremities too much, as it might prove injurious to 
them, and uncomfortable to you. It is apt to create a sudden 
sensation of heat. 

If you have a little success, don’t brag or tell what big 
things you have done. It may bring you more competitors 
than will be good for the business. Let the supply dealers and 
the factory people do the bragging. They can tell, if they 
wish, of tons and tons of stuff they have sold, and how they 
started with a 10-cent knife and an old shoe-box, and have 
grown and grown until now they cover acres. It is true this 
may induce more fellows to try the factory business, but that 
will not hurt you. ‘*Competition is the life of trade,” but 
some fellows seem mighty dead at times who get too much of it. 


Do not tell all you know, for if you do the other fellow 
will know just as much as you do, andit is not well to know 
too much. It makes one’s head tired to carry so much wis- 
dom, and, then, if people find out a fellow knows a lot, they 
are all the time wanting to have him tell it, and he cannot find 
time to do anything else. 

In conclusion I would say, be contented with your lot, but 
not too contented—no progress in that. Be enthusiastic, but 
not too much so. One feels sobadly when he gets all the en- 
thusiasm knockt out of him, as he does at times. Be honest, 
but do not say too much about it. People may think you are 
‘‘off” if you do. Be kind to the bees, for if you don’t you may 
wish you had. 

If you have not joined the Union do not discuss this paper, 
for only members can vote. Better give the Secretary a dollar 
and make him promise never again to ask me to give ‘‘ general 
advice to bee-keepers.” EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT. 


There was no discussion of Mr. Abbott’s paper. 





—— 
BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM. 
‘* Are bee-stings a cure for rheumatism ?”’ 


A. I. Root—For some kinds of rheumatism. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I have never known a person to have 
rheumatism so badly but that he could get up and * git” js 5 
bee stung him. : 

Dr. Peiro—I could tell you whatI don’t know about jt a 
great deal easier than I can tell you whatI do know. Beg. 
stings are saidto bea cure for rheumatism; it is useg in 
some cases. But I want totell you a little personal history 
This is no joke. When I get a little deprest, either from 
working or some other miserable thing, I go outand consy|t 
the bees. I fuss with them a little bit, and they come and 
give me a warm reception, and for several days after that | 
really feel a lot better. I would advise you, when you get 
little deprest, and get to feeling sort of ‘* off,” go and consult 
the bees, and let them give you a few good, red-hot ones, ang 
you will be all right. 

Dr. Mastin—I have been troubled a little with rheuma.- 
tism in the past, and have been stunga good many times jp 
the last year or so, and have not felt any rheumatism since 
then. I don’t know whether the bees had anything to do with 
it or not, but I suppose they had. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I have rheumatism. I think I came 
by it honestly; my grandfather died with it, and my father 
suffered with it all his life—it shortened his life. I can’t re. 
member the time when I haven’t felt it, from childhood. | 
have been keeping bees a good many years. Last spring] 
felt the rheumatism. I went to work with the bees in March, 
and [ got stung a little more than usual. I was with the bees 
from March until August; I think I got stungon an average 
three or four times a week. I got rid of the rheumatism. | 
have not done anything forit; if I have had any remedy, | 
think it is bee-stings. If I shonld not handle bees for two or 
three months I[ should feel the rheumatism again. 

Dr. Mastin—Bee-stings are not commonly recommended 
in the text-books as a remedy for rheumatism. The patient 
might think the remedy worse than the disease. 

Dr. Miller—About seven years ago a hive that I was hold- 
ing slipt, and the bees got out, and I received the worst sting. 
ing I ever had in my life; and I have never had any rheuma- 
tism since. 

A Member—Did you ever have it before ? 

Dr. Miller—No, sir. [Laughter. } 

Dr. Mason—I have had rheumatism more or less fora 
great many years, until two years ago last April I had an at- 
tack in my hip which gradually went down the limb and got 
into my instep. I suffered intensely. I had to give up for 
three weeks, and then went around two weeks more with 
crutches, then with a crutch anda cane, scarcely daring to 
touch my foot to the ground. I had let my beeson shares be- 
cause I was unable to take care of them myself while I was in 
that condition, and one day I was out in the yard sitting down 
when out came a swarm, and while watching for the queen! 
was stung two or three times on the instep; in five minutes | 
laid away my crutch and cane, and haven’t had a particle of 
pain since—no pain in that foot at all, but it left a sensation 
of numbness, and for a whole year after thatI would fre- 
quently stub my toe in walking, as a result of that sensation, 
and I feel confident that the use of electropoise cured the 
numbness; perhaps bee-stings would have cured it. 


Dr. Miller—The testimony that has come from different 
sources has been so much that it cannot be overlookt. There 
must cortainly be some cases in which bee-stings have helpt 
rheumatism. ButI will tell you what I think about these re- 
ports cf cures: We will find reports here and there from 
some who has tried it and been successful, and another will 
report that he has tried it and received no benefit. I suspect 
that about every successful case wil! be reported ; but if I try 
it and it is not successful, lam notso likely to report it. In 
the majority of cases I am inclined to believe it has no efficacy 
whatever ; but in some cases it does have its effect. If I had 
a bad case of rheumatism, I certainly would try bee-stings. 


Mr. Abbott—I belong to that class of people who inher! 
rheumatism. It has been in my family as long as I know any: 
thing about it; all have been crippled up with it more or less 
Every brother and sister I have has been laid up with its 
times for weeks, when every time they would move a /im) 
they would scream with pain. I have myself suffered tortures 
enough to kill several big, fat men. But about 20 years ago 
I began to handle bees, and 15 years ago I began to hanile 
them on a large scale, and I have had hardly a hint of rhev 
matism since. I have not been an absolutely well man, a! 
have had other troubles. I have never had a rheumatic psi) 
that I know of since I began to handle bees. When I first be 
gan handling them, if I was working with them all the time! 
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would have no rheumatism, but if I would stop for awhile I 
would have the rheumatism again. For four or five years 
during the winter I would have it a great deal, but in the 
spring it would get well. Idonot know whether it was the 
bee-stings or not; but the rest of my brothers and sisters who 
do not handle bees are still tussling with rheumatism. My 
elder brother has been disabled about half the time, and they 
all have trouble with it but myself. I do not know whether it 
is the bee-stings or not that workt the cure. ’ 

Secretary—(Why doesn’t Mr. Abbott manage somehow to 
get some bee-stings into those suffering brothers ?) 

A. I. Root—It might be well to mention the fact that we 
have sold bee-stings in the past toa medicine manufacturing 
institution—a considerable quantity of bee-sting poison. 

The Annual Report of General Manager Secor was then 
read by him, as follows: 


Report of the General Manager of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


It ig considered one of the legitimate purposes of this 
society to promote legislation in the interest of bee-keepers. 

Acting on that idea the Executive Committee appointed 
three delegates to attend the Pure Food Congress held in 
Washington, D. C., beginning March 2, 1898. The delegates 
consisted of E. T. Abbott, of Missouri, Dr..A. B. Mason, of 
Ohio, and your humble servant, the General Manager. 


The object of the Pure Food Congress was to unite all the 
producers and all the manufacturers of food products, and all 
societies and people that believed in the necessity or desira- 
ability of protecting the public against adulteration and mis- 
branding, op the common ground of honesty in the prepara- 
tion and marketing of all articles intended for food, drink or 
medicine, consumed by man. 

Believing that in no other way could this society speedily 
and effectually bring about the results it was seeking to 
achieve, Mr. Abbott and myself attended that convention. 


We were greatly pleased, not only with the number of 
delegates present, but the representative character of the men: 
Scientists of national reputation, Iéading physicians and 
pharmacists, pure food commissioners from many of the 
States, intelligent and progressive farmers; representatives 
of wholesale and retail grocery and confectionery associations, 
and many other organizations and interests were represented 
by able and earnest delegates—solely in the interest of purity 
of all articles of human consumption. 

What was accomplisht at that Congress is more fully ex- 
plained by Mr. Abbott in his paper, The Busy Bee, and copied 
in the American Bee Journal of March 31, page 200, and my 
own report publisht in the last-named paper on page 216. 

I think the National Congress has not yet acted on the 
Bill which it has thought best to urge. 

All acquainted with National legislation will understand 
that its Acts are seldom rusht through without a good deal of 
discussion, both useful and useless. 

After tbe Brosius Pure Food Bill was amended and per- 
fected by the Pure Food Congress, it was again introduced in 
the National House and referred to the Inter-State and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. As soon as I learned this fact I 
addrest the chairman of that committee, who happens to be 
from my own State, the following letter, using the printed 
letter head of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union : 


Hon. Witi1aM P. Hersurn— 
Chairman of Inter-State and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
Dear Sir:—I believe the Pure Food and Drug Bill introduced 
by Mr. Brosius, March 15, 1898, wes referred to your Committee. 
If so. may I be allowed to urge you to use your influence to enact 
it into law at the earliest opportunity ? 


I had the honor to be a delegate to the Pure Food Congress 
held in Washington, March 2 last, and the Bill now before the 
National Congress was gone over very carefully by a committee 
representing about every organization interested in the purity of 
our manufactured food products. Possibly there may be some 
crudities in the Bill, but I am persuaded that something of the 
nature and intent of this Bill ought to be on the Statute books. 


Irepresent an industry that has suffered greatly from adul- 
teration fraud. The purest and best sweet ever given to man—a 
sweet distilled in Nature’s own laboratory—a sweet digested with 
less effort than any made by man—a sweet that may be counter- 
feited, but never successfully imitated—honey, has been degraded 
by glucose syrup until the bee, like Othello, finds ber occupation 
gone. 

If the waning of the honey industry, and the consequent loss 
of occupation to a worthy class of the rural pulation were the 
only consequences conned bey the glucose flood of adulteration it 
would not be so bad; but it must be understood that bees play an 
important part in the economy of Nature aside from the honey 
stored, which we appropriate for our own use. The fruitfulness of 
the whole country Taoanis largely on the pollinating assistance 
rendered by this useful insect, and if bees are allowed to perish for 








want of encouragement to their keepers, the fruits and flowers, the 
ge re and gardens, will suffer also. 


ut we can’t produce honey in competition with liquid glucose 
sold under the guise of honey. 

All we ask is honesty in branding and labeling packages; then 
if people prefer corn syrup with one-half the sweeetning power of 
nny. to honey itself, all right. 

e have no war to wage on any other industry, and only ask 
an open field and fair competition, protected against fraud. 

We shall be glad of your influence. Yours truly, 

EvuGENE Secor. 

On behalf of bee-keepers producing nearly 100,000,000 pounds 

of boney annually. 


I hope every bee-keeper who bas not already done so, will 
write an appeal to his Congressman in behalf of the Brosius 
Bill, or in the interest of pure food legislation. A hundred let- 
ters by a hundred different persons wil! do a world of good. 


Please don’t expect me or any other representative of this 
society to write an appeal to your political representative that 
will be as effective as a letter from you. Aline from one of 
his constituents will attract his attention at once. 


In April last I got a letter from Frank Gilmore, Water- 
town, Conn., enclosing a letter from a law firm of his town in 
which Mr. Gilmore was notified to remove his bees within 15 
days under a threatof prosecution and injunction. The com- 
plaint was, that the aforesaid bees destroyed the entire crop 
of peaches, rasberries and other fruits on the promises of a 
neighbor; that they stung horses and visitors. I gave Mr. 
Gilmore such advice as I thought best, and presume he escaped 
the clutches of the law, as I heard nothing further of the case. 


During the same month, Mr. B. Baldwin, of Mexico, Mo., 
sent me an account against a Chicago commission-house, say- 
ing he could get no pay for honey billed to the firm. I at 
once began correspondence with the commission-men, and 
after a couple of letters gota draft in full. Mr. Baldwin ex- 
prest himself as entirely satisfied with the transaction, and 
donated to the Union two years’ membership in advance. 


Ed Gerould, of East Smithfield, Pa.,, was threatened 
trouble from a neighbor who was determined to spray his 
peach orchard while in full bloom, altho it had been explained 
to him that by so doing his neighbors’ bees might be poisoned. 
Mr. Gerould wrote me for advice and help. I sent him some 
printed matter and advised him how to proceed, which was 
the last I heard of the matter. 

Chas. Haise, a quiet, peaceable, unoffending person who 
lived in Atlanta, Ill., received from the marshall of the town 
the following notice in June, 1898: 


‘* Srr:—You are hereby notified that your bees, situated and 
kept on the premises now occupied by you, have become and are a 
nuisance to the neighborhood and public, and you are hereby noti- 
fied to abate, remedy, or remove the same immediately as provided 
by ordinance. A failure to do so will subject you to a penalty of 
not less than $300. 


The Union was appealed to by Mr. Haise and his neighbor 
bee-keepers. The trial had been already set, and only three 
days remained in which to get my advice to him regarding a 
plan of defence. But it proved sufficient. The case was dropt 
when the prosecutor found an organization with money, cour- 
age, and law behind the defendant. The bee-keepers inter- 
ested exprest their gratitude for the prompt and efficient aid 
rendered by the Union, and said they believed the case was 
dismist because of its assistance. An effort was made before 
the Western Classification Committee to rescind the rule in- 
structing all railroad agents to refuse bees by freight in less 
than car-lots. I put up the best argument I could think of by 
letter, but failed. The rule still stands, I believe. Mr. Aikin 
appeared before the committee by request of the President, 
for the same purpose. If the matter is of any importance to 
bee-keepers it can be taken up at another time; perhaps we 
may be more successful next time. 


My correspondence with bee-keepers other than the ones 
mentioned above has been considerable. Appeals to the Union 
for help have not been confined to the cases cited. Advice and 
assistance have been given wheneverin the judgment of the 
General Manager good could be accomplisht thereby, and if 
the funds on hand warranted action. 


Important matters have always been referred to the Board 
of Directors, if time permitted, and the nature of the case 
seemed to render it advisable. No money has been paid out 
except upon approval of the Board. 

A ful) statement of the financia! condition of the society 
will be mailed to all members at the close of the year. 

EUGENE SECOR. 


Mr. Whitcomb—I move that the report of the General 
Manager be accepted, and that the thanks of the Union be 
extended to Mr. Secor for his labors in our behalf. 


j 
‘ 
} 
‘ 
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The motion was seconded and carried by a unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Abbott—I do not exactly want to make a motion, but 
I will make a suggestion first. I want to suggest that it would 
be a good idea if the General Manager would prepare a form 
of such a letter as would be good for the members to send to 
their congressmen. There are a good many people who are 
not acquainted with the forms and methods of addressing 
public men, and they would shrink a little from sitting down 
and addressing their congressmen themselves, when if there 
was a form already prepared they could simply put their 
names to it and senditin. I have been informed by the vice- 
president of the Pure Food Congress that owing to the war 
the matter was crowded out of the Jast Congress. Doubtless 
there would have been favorable reports from the committee 
in both houses, but the excitement of the war came on, and it 
was crowded out. Thereis no question but what the next 
Congress will take the matter up. If we would take it up as 
individuals in connection with the efforts of the General Man- 
ager, I think that would aid materially in securing the pas- 
sage of the law. The Busy Bee is perfectly willing to give 
the General Manager all the space he wants for the publica- 
tion of such a letter, and I have no doubt the other bee-papers 
of the United States would be glad to dothe same. I believe 
that would be very helpful. If it is considered worth while, I 
would move that the General Manager be requested to prepare 
such a letter. 

The motion was then seconded. 

Mr. Secor—My object in copying my letter to Mr. Hep- 
burn, the chairman of that committee, was particularly to 
let you know how I addrest a congressman on the subject. You 
will also remember that in my report last spring to the Wash- 
ington congress, I did give a copy of a letter that I had for- 
mulated, and suggested that those who could not do better 
should send to their congressman such a letter. Of course, I 
shall be willing todo what I can to aid in the matter. 


Dr. Miller—It may be that a form of letter as long as our 
General Manager’s is not likely to be copied by a great many. I 
think we should have something quite short and to the point; 
if it doesn’t take a great deal.of time to re-write it, the mem- 
bers would be more likely to do it. I believe that such a let- 
ter wou!d be very useful, indeed. Ihave just tried to think of 
myself as trying to write a letter of that kind. The chances 
are that I would put it off from day to day, and that it would 
not get written atall. If Mr. Secor would fix one up that 
would cover the case, I think I would take the time to copy it. 
Some one near me suggests that the letters would be too much 
alike; but don’t forget this, that instead of one man getting 
the whole lot, a whole lot of men will get one letter each, and 

. the chances are that they are not-going to compare their 
latters. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I do not fear the effect of their being 
all alike. If you were to clip a printed article out of a paper 
and write that you fully endorse it and that you desire your 
congressman’s influence, and put your name to it, that is 
enough. He will read it and heed its contents as much as if 
you wrote it out yourself. 


FREIGHT RATES ON BEES IN LESS THAN CAR-LOTS. 


Pres. York-—There is no doubt that such letters have 
great influence. I would like toask how many knew some 
time ago that there was an effort going to be made to reduce 
freight-rates on bees in less than carloads. How many knew 
that, in time to write to the chairman of the Classification 
Com mittee ? 

Six hands were raised in answer to the President’s ques- 
tion. 

Pres. York—Now I would like to know how many of you 
wrote such letters. 

Three hands were raised in answer to the last question. 

Pres. York—I saw the private secretary of the chairman 
of the Classification Committee, and he told me that few bee- 
keepers had shown any interest at allin the matter. There 
would have been a good chance for its passage, but there were 
only a few letters that came in endorsing the change, and that 
was a very strong reason why nothing was done with it. 
There were some freight handlers on some northern road that 
said they were afraid of bees, and as the bee-keepers had 
shown so little interest the matter was simply pigeon-holed. 


Mr. Lathrop—It was the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion that first made an effort to get that change made, and we 
expected the meeting of the Committee to be held in Chicago. 
I believe they usually hold it in Chicago; but the meeting was 
held in Manitou, Colo. If it had been held at Chicago, we ex- 
pected to have some bee-keepers prepare’ bees properly for 
shipment and take them to the committee rooms and show 
those men that bees could be put up in sucha way that they 





would be safe to handle and ship as any other freight; but the 
fact of the meeting being held in Colorado prevented our q 
that. I think the bee-keepers believe it is important that we 
secure the change. My business has been for a good many 
years in handling freight, and I believe it would be qj! right 
to ship bees by freight if the-bee-keepers used good judgment 
Of course, if he shipt when it was too hot, he might lose jj 
his bees; but they would be taken at owner’s risk, and if the 
bee-keeper did not use good judgment there would be no Joss 
to the railroad company. : : 

Dr. Miller—I think as a matter of history Mr. Lathrop js 
mistaken in thinking that the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Aso. 
ciation made the initial effort toward securing this change. 
The same effort had been made before. " F 

Mr. Rauchfuss—In regard to the effort that was made 
toward getting the freight-rates reduced, I want to say that 
the Colorado bee-keepers were not aware of it; Mr. Aikin dig 
not inform any one of us about it, and the first I knew of jt 
was when he came into our store on his way to Manitou. We 
could have taken some steps toward getting some bees prop- 
erly prepared and brought before the committee, andI am 
sure that that would have had some influence. 

Mr. Danzenbaker—I had a little experience in trying to 
get a car for the shipment of some bees. I had 40 colonies 
that I wanted to ship from North Carolina to Virginia. They 
said I might putinto the car 20,000 pounds, but [ hadn't 
anything like that. I could have the car, but I must pay for 
20,000 pounds. Then I asktif I could put in 4,000 or 5,000 
pounds of honey and a couple thousand pounds of bee-hive 
material; but I couldn’t do that. The whole weight of it 
would not make over 8,000 pounds, but they would not allow 
me to ship a car with 8,000 pounds if I paid for’20,000 if it 
was made up in that way. Iconsidered that a great injustice. 
They had an agreement in their association that prevented 
their doing it. I think that is an outrage. I could have 
taken the car and shipt the 40 colonies of bees, if they had 
allowed me to put in the honey and supplies with them. 

Mr. Abbott’s motion, that the General Manager be re- 
quested to prepare a form of letter to be addrest by the men- 
bers to their respective congressmen, and that the bee-papers 
of the country be requested to publish such letter, was then 
submitted to a vote and carried. 

[Continued next week. ] 
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No. 7.—The Care of Bees for Wintering. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


When we began putting our bees into the cellar, we were 
more afraid than necessary, of Jeaving them ig too long. So 
we often delayed the job too much. It is of great importance 
that they be taken in shortly after they have had a good 
cleansing flight, because if they go in with empty bowels it 
stands to reason that they can endure much longer confine- 
ment than if they have already been compelled by the cold to 
consume a certain amount of food. So we have been in the 
habit of taking them in aftera mild spell, at the time when 
the wind turns and the mercury falls. We often waited til! 
the middle of December, but later decided that a cold spell in 
November was much safer for the removal. 

A number of apiarists say that they pay no attention to 
the spot occupied by the bees when removed, and that when 
they take them outin the spring it does not matter much 
where they are placed, whether on the exact spot they occupied 
before winter, or in the placeof one another. Once or twice 
we had considerable trouble from changing the location of 
hives, and have positively ascertained that many of the bees 
remember their former location, after three months of winter- 
ing, so we take particular pains to mark each hive’s stand. To 
do this without trouble, we leave the cap, or cover, with the 
roof over it, in the exact spot occupied by the hive, and re 
move only the brood-chamber to the cellar. In this manrer 
the hives occupy a much smaller space, and it is easier to give 
them good ventilation, which is absolutely necessary to keep 
the combs from molding, if the cellar is at all damp. The 
farther north one goes the less trouble there is on that score, 
and I have visited bee-keepers in Minnesota who told me that 
they had no trouble whatever of this description. : 
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In those northern States, when the ground freezes it is 
for good, there is no chance for moisture to creep in, unless it 
is there already, but after our usual dry falls there is bat lit- 
tle fear of that, and in a country where the sleighing is good 
from the first of December till the last of March, much less 
precaution need be taken than in our latitude, where we can- 
not be sure of good sleighing 24 hours ahead. We pile the 
hives in the cellar, two or three or even four tiers high, usually 
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Cellar-Blind to Give Air Without Light—Langstroth Revised. 


putting the lower tier on timbers raised a foot or so from the 
ground. We have always noticed that the colonies nearest 
the ground were the ones that suffered, if any did. 

After the hives are in, darkness, quietness, a proper tem- 
perature, and a sufficient amount of ventilation are all! that is 
necessary. For these hives, as well as for those that are out 
in cold days, itis a great point to have everything perfectly 
quiet. The man who will disturb his bees every other day, 
just to see whether they are still alive, will be unsuccessful if 
the circumstances are at all unfavorable; for it is very easy 
to kill the bees with too much kindness of this sort. 

To give air without light to our bee-cellar we have devised 
a sort of blind—a picture of which is here shown, taken from 
‘* Langstroth Revised.” 

<2 The time of removal of the bees in the spring is of utmost 
importance to consider. If they are taken out too early, they 
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Cellar-Blind in Place—From Langstroth Revised. 


may not have occasion to fly much, and their power of endur- 
ance during a late cold seems to bave been taken away from 
them by their prolonged stay in the cellar. They are very 
much like a horse that is keptin a warm barn. He is more 
apt to be fretful of the cold and to suffer than one that stays 
all winter in a cold stable. Yet our sympathies are all in the 
direction of the softer treatment. With the bees, there was 


s 





on our part, as in the fall, a tendency to be too much afraid of 







along confinement. I believe it was Dr. Miller who said the 
best time to remove the bees from the cellar was in March or 
April, at the opening of the first buds of soft maple bloom. 
This is a very good criterion. 

But above all things, a warm day must be selected to re- 
move the bees from their confinement. If you take them out 
on a cold day, their anxious desire to take a flight will induce 
them to venture when the temperature is too low for their 
safety, and many of them will perish. If the day is warm and 
pleasant, they will take a cleansing flight within a very few 
minutes after they have been brought out, and are thereafter 
ready for their habitual duties. 

I have often been askt whether it is advisable to take the 
bees out On a warm day during the winter for a good flight, 
and put them back again. I have never tried this, but from 
all that I ever heard, Ido not believe such a course is suc- 
cessful. The bees, after their flight, begin to rear some brood 
and remain less quiet than if they had been kept in-doors all 
winter. Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Experietice with Two-8-Frame Story Colonies. 
BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


The middle of May I tried placing underneath ten colonies 
an extra hive-body, each filled with worker-combs and an aver- 
age of say about five pounds of honey. These bees received 
this with much favor, and set to work rearing an extra 
amount of brood, and by the time clover began to yield all 
seemed to be, and were, chock-full of brood and bees; or, in 
other words, were filled with brood, pollen and honey. One 
thing I noticed, these colonies had stored a large quantity of 
pollen. However, I could see at once that this plan had 
brought forth a multitude of bees ready for theclover harvest, 
and now as to whether they would work or swarm—that was 
the question that so deeply interested me. 

Supers were put on all around at the time, both on the 
double deckers and 2 = deckers, and as the harvest came on 
swarming began, and, I must confess, to my surprise, these 16- 
frame colonies rather too badly. None ef the 10 filled any 
section-cases with honey from clover ; 8O single-story colonies 
produced my small crop (all the above in one yard); 8 of the 
latter filled and completed two cases of 2244 pounds each, or 
45 pounds of comb honey; the next best 8 filled only one case, 
and so on down until many, even single bodies, yielded no sur- 
plus atall. 

But to return: The 10 double-deck hives, I estimate, 
have for winter 25 pounds more than the 80, on an average. 
This certainly must be taken into consideration, besides 4}¢ 
pounds of comb honey must be added ; this gives 2% 34 pounds 
as an average, while the 8O have a fraction over 8 pounds on 
the average, all comb, at 12 cents—96 cents. " 

For the 10, 25 pounds of extracted, at 7 cents, $1.75; 
and 434 pounds of comb honey, at 12 cents, 54 cents—total, 
$2.29. 

I think it would be safe to say that if the story having the 
least brood had been taken off and supers putin their place, 
at the beginning of the main flow, far better results would 
have been obtained in comb honey; and I think that the 
swarming-fever would have run at a lower ebb. 

But more about this at the next writing. 

Jackson Co., lowa. 


The ‘‘Notre Dame Hive’’—Further Explana- 
tions and Replies to Comments. 


BY B. J. CHRYSOSTOM. 


The frame the inventor of the ‘‘ Notre Dame hive ” uses 
is the full-depth Langstroth. 

‘* But should he use a frame even not much larger than 
the Langstroth frame, a colony occupying 40 frames by July 
1 would be incredible.” Sosays one writer. It may appear 
to be so at first sight, but perhaps not so after an explanation. 


The bees in question are wintered on 16 full-depth Lang- 
stroth frames, having from 5U to 7O pounds of stores. This 
year they are lighter than usual. The average gross weight 
per colony is only 83 pounds; allowing 32 pounds for hive 
and frames, leaves a net weightof bees and stores of 51 
pounds per colony. They are wintered on the summer stands 
in houses, packt in chaff to the depth of three feet. Thus 
wintered they fly out in the spring clean and frisky. The ab- 
sence of dead bees, in some hives, is remarkable. 

About the first of May these hives are full of bees and 
brood. To prevent swarming, a full-depth super is put on; 
then about the first of June another super is added, and if the 
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honey-flow is plentiful a third super will be necessary about 
the first of July, which completes the 40 frames. Nothing 
extraordinary for strong colonies wintered on 16 frames, 
without joss in bees! 

Another correspondent, referring to the same hive, has 
this to say: 

‘*That hive, on page 629, I venture to say, is one that 
you could not get practical bee-keepers to take as a gift.” 

If that nameless correspondent voices the sentiments of 
all practical bee-keepers, then the Notre Dame device will 
have to remain with the inventor, who is well contented to 
have it alone for his own use and benefit, and to let all practi- 
cal bee-keepers have what suits them best. My appreciation 
of the American bee-keepers assures me that they are quite 
capable of thinking and judging for themselves. 

In the near future I shall give them this opportunity by 
sending to the editor a photograph of the hive and device, 
with all the necessary information how to make and use it, etc. 

The device consists of four pieces so small and light that 
it may be sent by mail. It may be placed in any boxof a 
suitable length for the frames. When the frames are put in 
and spaced, turn the thumb screws and you have a tight box- 
hive; and, turn them back, and you havea loose-hanging 
frame hive. These desirable qualities combined in one and 
the same hive constitute whatis known in this locality as the 
‘* Notre Dame Hive.” If this invention does not prove to be 
beneficial it cannot occasion loss of bees, as the loose-hanging 
frame has done in thousands of cases. 

‘* A man that will write about close-fitting frames com- 
bining the safe qualities of a box-hive for safe wintering, and 
all the facilities of the Joose-hanging frame for easy and safe 
handling, can hardly be worthy of much notice.” This is per- 
sonal, and I accept it with thanks from the unknown corres- 
pondent as a free gift. Whether the man is worthy of much 
or little notice can in no way affect the utility of the invention. 


The above-mentioned hive is prepared for safe wintering 
of bees in the following manner: Cover the frames witha 
cloth. Then put on a full-depth super, putin one or two little 
woolen blankets, and fill the super with chaff, covering it so 
the mice may not getin. For this purpose we use a cover 
made of four strips of boards and a piece of wire-cloth. This 
kind of cover affords ample ventilation for the moisture aris- 
ing from the cluster to escape. Thus prepared, the bees will 
winter as safely as in a box of the same dimensions, all things 
being equal. St. Joseph Co., Ind. 











CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Cellar-Wintering—Southern Queens in the North 
—Red Clover Honey—Good and Poor 
Honey-Years. 


1. I winter my bees in a 14x16 feet cellar, and no fire 
over the cellar. We have our produce in half of the cellar, 
and 25 colonies of bees in the west side. The thermometer 
registers about 40°, andincold spells one or two degrees 
lower; it doesn’t vary much. What effect will such low tem- 
perature have on the bees ? 

2. I want to get some queens in the spring to build up 
colonies. If I send to Florida will those Southern bees be 
hardy in our northern Illinois climate, or should I buy them 
reared near by ? 

8. Can you-tell the taste and color of honey stored from 
red clover? Last summerIsaw bees working strong on red 
clover, for the first time in my life. I took away honey that I 
believe was red clover honey; it was light color, yellow or 
amber, not pure white, with a taste without the distinct 
honey-flavor, but just a plain sweet, more like sugar syrup. 
Was it red clover honey ? 

4. I was told one year ago by a lady who kept bees many 
years, that bees generally do poorly one year, better the next, 
and best the third year. She said 1808 would consequently 
be avery poor year. Her prophecy proved true. Have you 
ever observed it so ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. They ought todo pretty well, altho it might 
be better if the cellar was kept at about 45°. Still, one can 





not go altogether by the degrees of the thermometer. There's 
a good deal of difference in thermometers, and there may bea 
difference in cellars at the same temperature. The thing js to 
find at what point the bees are most quiet, whether that be at 
40° or more. If acellar is too cold for them, the bees must 
consume more fuel (honey) to keep up the heat, and this wi) 
distend the bowels, making it harder to stand long cop- 
finement. ‘ 

2. So far as reports have been made on the matter, there 
seems to be no difference as to hardiness between queens 
reared in the South and those reared in the North. Possibly 
there might be a difference if for many generations the North 
and South bees were kept separate, but queens from the 
North are all the time going to the South. 


3. I think it is generally understood that there is hardly 
any difference between red and white clover honey. I have 
seen honey that appeared just like white clover, that the pro- 
ducer said he was sure came from red clover. It’s a hard 
thing, however, for one to be sure what honey comes from, 
unless it comes in large quantity. It wonid be a good thing if 
those who nave any knowledge in the matter would tel! us 
what red clover is like. 

4. No, I’ve not observed any regular order, and I’m sure 
it doesn’t always come that way in northern Illinois. 1894 
was so poor the bees didn’t get enough for their own use. 
1895 was a little better, the bees getting no surplus, but in 
the fall storing enough for winter. 1896 gave some surplus, 
and 1897 a flood. That makes a series of four years; but 
there’s-no telling how the next four years will be. 


To 


Cane-Mill Near Bees. 


Would a cane-mill near bees be a detriment to them during 
the can-syrup making season ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. I'd rather not risk it if I could 
help myself, but perhaps some one with practical experience 
will answer. 

I 


Transferring—S or 10-Frame Langstroth Hives. 


1. When is the best time to transfer from box-hives to 
movable-frame hives? I use the Hoffman frame. 


2. Which would be the better to use the old comb that is 
in the box-hive, or full sheets of foundation ? 


3. I thought of using 10-frame hives, thinking I could 
use them for winter hives by taking out two frames and using 
cushions at each side and over the brood-frames. Would that 
make a hive all right for winter? Or would an 8-frame hive 
with an outside wall be the best? I want to get some new 
hives and hardly know which would be the best, a 10-frame 
or the 8-frame. I want to use them mostly for comb honey. 

INDIANA. 


ANSwERS.—1. The favorite time is during fruit-bloom. 

2. Both. That is, use the nice, straight worker-combs, 
saving all worker-brood, and fill up the rest of the frames 
with foundation. 

8. That’s a very hard question to answer. It will take 
less care to run the 10-frame hives, and they will be safer for 
winter than the 8-framers if not much attention is paid to 
either, but the 8-framers have also advantages. So far as 
protection in winter is concerned, the 8-frame with an outside 
wall will give more than the 10-frame with cushions in place 
of the two outside combs. If the hives you now have are 5- 
frame hives, it would be a good plan to try two or three 1\)- 
frame hives before finally deciding. If you now have 10- 
frame hives, try two or three with eight frames. 


a 


Increase Without Swarming. 


In the fallof 1897 I purchast five colonies of bees (blacks 
and hybrids) but lost all but one last winter with dysentery 
I bought three more Jast spring, and increast by dividing % 
1 have nine at present. They are in the regular 8-frame 
Langstroth hive, combs mostly built from full frames of foun- 
dation. Two of them have tested queens; four others have 
young Italian queens, reared from my tested queen, but | 
think they are impurely mated. The other three have bhybr'¢ 
queens. 

1. I can’t let them swarm naturally, as I am away {rom 
6:30 a.m. till 6:30 p.m., except Sundays. I would like so © 
handle them that I could geta fair amount of increase, 42° 
also some surplus honey, if there is any the coming s¢4s0!. 
I am not satisfied with dividing them, for if it comes 0D * 
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dearth of pasture, as it did the past season here, I would have 
a lot of bees to feed for weeks, as I did the past season. 

2. Would it be best to clip all of the queens as soon as 
they are fertilized? Or try to use drone-traps to catch the 
queens? But that makes quite a bill of expense for the traps. 

My bees are packtin winter-cases mostly, with granu- 
lated-sugar stores. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. I suppose what you want is some plan by 
which you may increase, and yet not be caught with a lot of 
colonies that need building up. Try the nucleus plan. Start 
a few nuclei in which you have young queens laying. Draw 
from each of your strong colonies two or three frames of 
brood with adhering bees, and use these as far as they will go 
in making full colonies of some of your nuclei. That will not 
seriously deplete your strong colonies, but will be enough to 
keep them from swarming. In giving this brood to the nuclei, 
fill up one, then another, and so on as long as your brood lasts. 
If now the season is brought up with a sharp turn, you will 
have no weak colonies op hand, and you need not increase any 
more. If, however, the season continues good, you may make 
a second draught on all strong colonies, building up as many 
into full colonies as you can, and this may be repeated as long 
as the season and the strength of the colonies warrant, leav- 
ing you always ready for a close of the season. Neither will 
this hinder a fair share of surplus. 


2. Whether you use queen-traps or not, you will probably 
find it advisable to have all queens clipt if you are not on hand 
during swarming hours. 

ee 


Separators — Extracting-Combs — 3 or 5-Banders 
—Oak for Hives. 


1. I use 34-inch separators, and the bees bulge the 
comb out at the bottom of the sections. Is it because the sep- 
arators don’t rest on the tins in the super? Should they rest 
on the tins, or be level with the sections at the top ? 

2. Hew can I[ keep extracting-combs over winter ? 

3. For working quality, which do you consider the best, 
3 or 5-banded Italians ? 

4. Will oak lumber make good bee-hives, such as is used 
for making furniture ? C. H. M. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it is because the separators don’t rest 
on the T tins, for I suppose you mean T tins, but come clear 
to the tops of the sections. That makes a space of half an 
inch at the bottom without any separator, and you may ex- 
pect bad work. Let the separator down on the T tin, thus 
making a space at the bottom of only % inch, and the same 
space at the top, and you’!ll have no trouble. 

2. Outdoors. Cover so no rain can get in, and shut tight 
so no mice can getin. If any worms are present (and they 
are likely to be present) the freezing will kill them. 

3. It’s not a matter of bands, only as bands may be more 
or less a sign of other qualities. You may get 5-banders that 
don’t come up to the average 3-banders, and you may get 
them better than the average. There are good and bad in 
both kinds. 

4. No, oak wouldn’t be used for furniture if the furniture 
was to stand outdoors, and it won’t do for bee-hives. 


le 


White Clover YVields—A Queen Experience— 
Partnership Bcee-Keeping. 





1. How often in the course of 10 years would you expect 
white clover to fail to secreie nectar so as to be useless to the 
bee-keeper ? 

2. As bees are required to fertilize flowers, and as they 
rather avoided white clover this year in this section, can we 
look forward to as good a stand of cloverin 1899 as this year, 
providing it does not winter-kill ? 


3. Colony No. 11 in September had a queen which de- 
posited eggs on top of bee-bread andin empty cells, to the 
number of four or five. I suspected laying workers, but to 
make sure I lookt up the queen. She was reared last sum- 
mer. To what could be assigned the cause ? 


4. If A bought an old apiary of 30 colonies and fur- 
nishes new hives, fixtures, etc., in flat, B to do all the labor 
and care for the bees, what would be a fair division of the in- 
crease, and we will say 1,500 pounds of honey? The only 
thing I find in bee-books says bee-keeping partnership is usu- 
ally unsatisfactory. A. Horspur. 


ANSWERS.—1. Perhaps five times or more, judging by late 


and sometimes, as the past season, there is plenty of bloom 
bat no honey. 

2. In spite of the fact that no crop of clover honey was 
obtained, probably the bees did enough work on the blossoms 
to make sure of a goodly quantity of seed. But the crop of 
next year hardly depends upon the seed matured this year, 
but rather upop the plants that have been growing this year 
and live over winter. In your part of the country (Northern 
Illinois) you will probably find there was a good stand of white 
clover in the fall, and unless it is killed out through the win- 
ter, there will probably be a good crop of white clover next 
year. But a good crop of white clover doesn’t necessarily 
mean a good crop of white clover honey. 


3. I don’t know. I hadasimilar case last summer. I 
found, I think, 11 cells containing pollen with an egg laid. 
therein. The queen was all right. 

4. The books are rather wise not to give very specific in- 
struction as to what division should be made. Each case is 
more or less a case by itself. A very skillful man should have 
a larger return than one who knows nothing about the care 
of bees. One way to approximate an answer is to make an es- 
timate of the amount of time occupied by the apiarist, and 
allow him enough to pay him for his time, figuring on a per 
diem all the way from the price of common day labor up to 
twice that, according to the skill and ability of the apiarist. 
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Paralysis—Queens Lost—Giant Bees. 


1. I have two colonies of bees that act very strangely. 
They run out of the hive, hop off the alighting-board, tremble 
a little, and die. What ails them? 

2. If a colony of bees dies of paralysis, and I use the hive 
and combs, is there any danger of the next swarm taking it ? 

3. Lintroduced two Italian queens in two black colonies 
of bees, and they killed them. I then gave them brood and 
they reared five queens during the summer, and all disap- 
peared. My hives are in a straight row, a foot space be- 
tween them. 

4. If Mr. Wilson introduces in the United States the giant 
bees of India, that build ‘‘ wired” combs six feet long and 
four feet wide, won’t such a comb with the lumber it will take 
to build the frame be a little heavy for a small man to handle ? 
Or, will he also introduce a machine that will take the frames 
out of the hive and extract the sweetness, and replace them 
while the apiarist ‘* sits in the old apple-tree shade ?” 

CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Very likely paralysis. 

2. Probably not. 

8. They may have been killed by birds when on their 
wedding-flight, or they may have returned to the wrong hives. 
If 10 or more colonies stand in a straight row, with a space of 
four feet between each two hives, there may be great danger 
of young queens entering the wrong hives, or there may be no 
danger at all. If the place is level and open, with not a tree, 
shrub, or building near the hives, the bees have trouble loca- 
ting their hives, and may easily go wrong. It will help mat- 
ters very much if every alternate hive is moved close to its 
neighbor, thus making the hives in pairs, but occupying no 
more ground. If there are bushes, trees, or other objects in 
plenty about the hives, the bees will use these to mark the 
location, so as to find their own hives. Even in this case, 
moving the hives together in pairs will be a good thing. 

4. I don’t know. 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a vear—both together for only $2.00. 
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The Names and Addresses of al] your bee 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we are offering. The 
next few months will be just the time to easliy get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all other bee-keepers poss!i- 





years. Sometimes the failure comes from the lack of bloom, 








ble to subscribe for it. See 6 big offers on;page 810. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journajadopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the —_ action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t”’ when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” affects a preceding sound. 








An Unusually Merry Christmas to each reader 
of the American Bee Journal is our sincerest wish. 


oo a oe 


Kind Words from our subscribers seem to be coming 
in this year with renewals of subscriptions as never before, or 
at least as neversince we have beenat the helm of the old 
American Bee Journal. It is indeed very gratifying and en- 
couraging to us to know that our efforts to publish a good 
bee-paper are appreciated ; tho many times we can hardly feel 
that we deserve the complimentary things that are said of our 
work. But we shall continue striving to merit them, and 
show our appreciation by getting out astill better bee-journal, 
as we shall be able to do with the helpof our loyal subscribers 
and contributors. 

Oor great desire just now is, that all our present sub- 
scribers will remain with us during 1899. We cannot make 
any great promises for the future, only if existing plans can 
be successfully carried out, the American Bee Journal! for 
1899 will be far ahead of any previous year. Better stay 
with us and let the old American Bee Journal continue to ** do 
you good.” 





i 


Tin vs. Wood for Honey.—Taking fora text an 
editorial in this journal for Nov. 10, 1898, the editor of 
Gleanings discusses the matter of best package for extracted 
honey in bulk. Like so many other things in bee-keeping, the 
choice of tin or wood seems to be somewhat a matter of local- 
ity. New York men prefer wood, and have no trouble with 
shrinking, tainting of honey, etc. Pound for pound, they say 
wood is cheaper. Twocans ina case are back-breakers to 
lift, while a barrel canjbe rolled. O. O. Poppleton says it costs 





nearly a cent a pound more for tin, and with barreis properly 
paraffined there is no trouble. Editor Root says: 


‘The truth seems to be about this: Barrels and kegs 
rarely give any trouble by leaking, provided they are we); 
made, well seasoned, and the hoops driven up solidly before 
the honey is putintothem. But there are many ignoramuses 
who have an idea that the barrels should be scalded out, or, 
if not scalded, water swisht around inside until the staves 
swell tight. Well, when these chaps put their honey into 
these barrels, trouble is almost sure to follow; and this js 
why, in many markets, the cans are preferred. We always 
prefer to buy in square cans ourselves. 

‘* Neither do the square cans give entire immunity from 
leakage. There are other ignoramuses who, in nailing on 
covers to the cases, drive 4 nail through the can. Of course. 
there is no leakage for the time being; but as soon as the can 
is turned upside down, or stood on end, then there is a ‘ mugs.’ 
Again, some freight handlers give the cases such severe dump- 
ing as to break the seams of the cans.” 


Editor Leahy, in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, has this to 
say on the subject: 


‘* We buy considerable extracted honey every year. We 
used to buy in barrels and kegs, but with us the loss of honey 
by use of barrels would more than pay for cans; in fact, we 
were often compelled to empty contents of barrels into cans, 
after we received the shipment. We have no home con- 
sumers who will take a barrel of honey, nor yet a half-barre! ; 
but we have many who buy a 5-gallon can from us every year. 

‘* A can can be set in a warm place, and the honey be kept 
liquid, while a barrel or a keg cannot; 5 cents will furnish a 
nice 2-inch honey-gate, that you can give to a customer to 
draw the honey from a can with, while it would take 25 or 50 
cents for a faucet with which to draw the honey from a barre! 
or keg. Our experience has been that panel cans will not 
crack while being roughly handled, and as they cost no more 
than cans with straight sides, we advise the use of cans, and 
panel cans at that. 

‘*If you have any honey in barrels to sell, please don’t let 
us know anything about it; but we want some good alfalfa 
honey, in cans.” 


Our own opinion has undergone no change since it was 
given Nov. 10. We prefer tin cans every time, and al! the 
time. (Mr. Leahy will find alfalfa honey offered in cans, on 
page 812). 


——__—<+-0- 

Writing for Publication is tovcht on by Editor 
Hill, of the American Bee-Keeper, in this very sensible para- 
graph: 

‘*A point which some ambitious young writers would do 
well to remember, is, that correct spelling and grammar are 
not nearly so important as a subject. If you have something 
interesting to write about, tell it as best you can; itis the 
editor’s business to see that it appears properly in print. The 
object in writing for publication is to say something that will 
be interesting or helpful to others ; not merely tooccupy space 
with an exhibition of faultless diction.” 

Right you are, Mr. Hill. We are with you in being will- 
ing to let some other bee-paper ‘‘ merely occupy space with an 
exhibition of faultless diction.” But, come to think of it, it 
isn’t even ‘faultless diction,” to say nothing of its coming far 
short of being ‘‘ interesting or helpful to others.” 


—>- 2 


The Colorado Convention, held at Denver 
Dec. 1, we understand was a very good one. Messrs. R. ©. 
Aikin and Frank Rauchfuss were unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent and Secretary, respectively. They are both tireless 
workers for the best interests of their Association. We ex- 
pect later on to publish the report of the late convention in 
the Bee Journal. Heretofore it has always been a rare treat, 
and we presume the forthcoming r port will be no exception. 
Those Colorado bee-keepers invariably have a most excellent 


annoval convention. 
STR aaa > a 


Honey Shows with Other Shows.—!I0 the 
British Bee Journal a honey-show is noticed in connection 
with a fanciers’ show, and another in connection with 4 
chrysanthemum and fruit society’s exhibition. Why 
Surely, honey is appropriate anywhere. 
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Mr. M. C. Binenam, of {Coos Co., Oreg., wrote us Dec. 9: 


‘The American Bee Journal has been a great source of 
information, and as long as I keep bees I hope to be able to 
send in my dollar for it each year. The last season was not a 
favorable one for bees here.” 





Rev. E. T. Assort, of Missouri, will again represent the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Union at the second annua! meet- 
ing of the National Pare Food Congress, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C.,in January, 1899. Bee-keepers may expect 
good work done by Mr. Abbott, and an interesting report at 
the close of the convention. 


Hon. E? Wuitcoms, the new and popoular President of 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, will deliver an address 
before the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, at its meeting 
the second Wednesday in January, in Topeka. His subject is 
‘*Practical Lessons in Bee-Keeping.” Bee-keepers near 
enough to attend, as well asall others, should be present if pos- 
sible. Mr. Whitcomb is an interesting talker on bees and— 
we were going to say ‘‘Indians.” Yes, he knows the red men 
pretty well, too. Atleast you would have thought so could 
you have seen him join in their war dances at the Omaha Ex- 
position. 


Mr. H. E. McGreeor, of Outagamie Co., Wis., wrote us 
as follows, Dec. 13: 


**In sending my subscription for 1899I find that I have 
taken the Bee Journal for 10 years. To say that it has been 
first-class is not putting the matter too strong. Iam sur- 
prised that some of your readers can read the excellent articles 
of Dr. Miller, Dadant, Doolittle, and others, and then neglect 
to send in their dollar (in many cases overdue) to the editor to 
keep the Bee Journal financially intact. Come, friends, shell 
out that dollar, and make the editor happy; andif you can 
get an extra subscriber, why, that will make his wife happy, 
also.” 


Mr. E. B. HurrmMAn, of Winona Co., Minn., writing Dec. 
13, said: 


‘*The price of the American Bee Journal is simply noth- 
ing as compared with the information a person receives from 
its pages. I could not entertain the idea of doing without it, 
as I often get more than the value of my subscription in one 
article; in fact, toa beginner it is very valuable. You may 
take the country at large, and where you finda man that 
makes a success of keeping bees you will find that generally 
he is a reader of the Bee Journal. I could refer you to some 
who will not take the Bee Journal, and their bee-business is a 
failure. But I want it as long as I keep bees. Our bees seem 
- ny condition so far; they went into winter quarters all 
right.” 


Mr. A. W. Hart, of Stephenson Co., Ill., sends the fol- 
lowing as a final reply to the controversy between himself and 
Mr. Bevins, whose last contribution appeared on page 710: 


‘*Mr. Bevins seems to think I have been giving him ‘ Hail 
Columbia.’ I have felt no bitterness, have not felt hurt, and 
have nothing to pardon. He concedes now my question was 
fair, that I was honest, etc., and would take all back. Does 
not this admit he has been aggressive? How, then, is it fair 
to say I am brimful of belligerency ? And that it is reasonable 
to suppose I will continue the war, etc., when from first to last 
I have been on the defensive ? 

‘*l am aware of the unprofitableness of such a contro- 
versy, and that in our American Bee Journal it is out of place, 
and only have replied to Mr. B. as he seemed to be pursuing 
me. I have done, and will leave the matter on its merits, as 
Mr. B. has gotten around on the original question, and would 


— to know as I did—Why Italian bees store the best honey, 
etc.” 


As Mr. Bevins, we believe, on two occasions wrote that he 
meant no disrespect to Mr. Hart, we conclude that, the fore- 
going will be the end of the personal part of the discussion. 
If there is anything more to be said, let it refer directly to the 
original question. 





Adulteration in Germany.—In Centralblatt is reported 
the case of two men who were fined $20U each for dealing in 
adulterated honey. 


Apis Dorsata.—‘‘ May be I am wrong, but it seems to me 
Apis dorsata should be tried in its own climate, and that 
pretty thoroughly, before we can go to great expense in bring- 
ing them to this country.”—Editor E. R. Root, in Gleanings. 


Low Freights on Honey in England.—At a conversa- 
zione of British bee-keepers, Miss Leigh said a spring crate 
made to carry two dozen sections would travel 50 miles on 
the Great Western Railway for 16 cents, and was returned 
empty to her from her customers.—British Bee Journal. 


Consumption of Honey When Breeding.—R. ©. Aikin 
thinks bees consume no more during the entire winter and 
spring up to May than they doin a month while breeding 
heavily in May and June, the consumption in Colorado being 
about 15 pounds of ‘honey each month at that time.—Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper. . 


Foul Brood 100 Years Ago.—About 1790, for the cure 
of the pest or foul brood, it was advised to put the diseased 
colony in the condition of a swarm, and this is the method 
counseled in one of the late numbers of the American Bee 
Journal, which method we will publish at an opportune 
moment.—Le Rucher Belge. 


Extracting-Frames, C. P. Dadant thinks, should be of 
medium depth. He objects to “little, shallow, 434-inch toy 
extracting-frames,” which make too much handling for the 
amount of honey harvested; but objects just as much to having 
them the same depth as the brood-frames, believing six inches 
about the right depth.—Gleanings. 


(SSB Beeaee 


‘‘ Apartment”’ and ‘‘ Department” are words that con- 
tinue to get mixt upin the bee-journals. Doesn’t ‘ apart- 
ment” refer to space and ‘‘ department” to kind? Thelinen 
and the woolen departments of a store may be in the same 
apartment, and one of these departments may occupy two 
apartments. When aqueen goes upinto a super, she goes 
into another apartment.—Stray Straw, in Gleanings. 


Santiago de Cuba asa Bee-Country.—L. F. Hiorns re- 
ports in Gleanings that he saw no colonies in hives except four 
at Siboney, 8 inches square inside, 2 feet long, open at each 
end, with a piece of burlap, having an inch hole for an en- 
trance, hanging over the ends. He advises against locating 
apiaries there. W. W. Somerford is to make a trip through 
Cuba with wheel and camera, and report as to bee-keeping in 
Cuba, especially about Havana. 


Don’t Overstock.—‘‘ All my personal experience points to 
small apiaries for greatest profit,” says that delightful 
dreamer, Somnambulist, in Progressive Bee-Keeper; ‘* hence, 
the out-apiary question, with all appertaining thereto, is of 
most vital importance to the would-be financially successful 
bee-keeper. But a few territories will profitably employ large 
apiaries. No mistaking the prominent middle finger pointing 
to this fact.”” But have you lost the index finger, Sommy, that 
you don’t use that for a pointer? 


Large, Single-Story vs. Small Two-Story Hives.—c. P. 
Dadant cannot agree that it is as well to have the same 
amount of room in two stories as to have it.all in one -story 
with larger frames. He says in Gleanings that he thinks it 
better when two stories are used, to give the additional story 
below rather than above the one containing the early brood- 
nest, but he thinks it still better to have only one story, with 
frames 2} inches deeper than the Langstroth. A single story 
of eight Langstroth frames is too small, and two stories too 
large. If comb honey is the object, the bees will put 20 or 
more pounds of surplus below, that ought to go in sections, if 
two stories are given. 
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To Our Regular Subscribers—Now for New Readers ! 





6 Great 50-cent Offers—Each One Free!! 


On this page you will find six splendid premium offers, and we will mail your choice of anyone of them for sending us 
$1.00 for just one New subscriber for 1899—and we will throw in the last three months of this year’s Bee Journa| 
free besides to each new subscriber you send on these offers. That makes 15 wonths of the Bee Journal to the new subscriber. 
Or, for sending us 4 New subscribers, as above, we will mail the sender all of the 6 great 50-cent offers. 





JUST READ WHAT THEY ARE: 


Offer No. 1.—Samantha at Saratoga. 
100,000 Sold at $2.50 per copy. 


This is indeed a feast of fun, by the only peer of Mark Twain’s 
humor—JosiIAH ALLEN’s WIFE (Marietta Holley.) 


Read this Extract from the Book: 


And right here, let me insert this one word of wisdom for the special com- 
fort of my sect, and yet it isone that may well be laid to heart by the more op- 
posite one. If your pardner gets restless and Oneasy and middlin’ cross, as pard- 
ners will be anon or even oftener—start them off onatower. A tower will in 9 
cases out of 10 lift ’em out of their oneasiness, their restlessness and their 
crossness. 

Why I have known a shért tower to Slab City or Loontown act like a charm 
on my pardner, when crossness wuz in his mean and snappishness wuz present 
with him. I have known him to set off with the mean of a lion and come back 
with the liniment of a lamb. 

And jest the prospect of a tower ahead is a great help to a woman in rulin’ 
and keepin’ a pardner straight. Somehow jest the thought of a tower sort of 
lifts him up in mind, and happifys him, and makes him easier to quell, and pard- 
ners must be quelled at times, eise there would be no livin’ with ’em. 


~ 
She takes off FOLLIES, FLIRTATIONS, LOW-NECKED DRESSING, DUDES’ 
PUG DOGS, 'TOBOGGANING, ETC. 


Opinions of Noted Critics; 


“Exceedingly amusing.”—Rose E. Cleveland. “ Delicious Humor.’’—Will 
Carleton. “So excruciatingly funny, we had to sit back and laugh until the 
tears came.’’—Witness. Unquestionably her best.”—Detroit Free Press. 
** Bitterest satire, coated with the sweetest of exhilarating fun.”—Bishop New- 
man. 


Nicely bound in paper, fully illustrated, printed from new type 
and on fine paper. 370 pages. Postpaid, 50 cents. 





Offer No. 2.—New Waldorf Cook-Book. 


Over 1,000 of the very best up-to-date recipes for every con- 
ceivable variety required in the kitchen and other departments of 
house-keeping, by Mrs. Anne Clarke, the distinguisht student 
and instructor in culinary science, assisted by many of the most 
successful bhouse-keepers in various parts of Europe and America. 
It gives the latest and best methods for economy and luxury at 
home. Just the book for the housewife or daughter. Has had an 


enormous sale at $2.00 acopy. 380 pages; paper bound; postpaid, 
50 cents. 





Offer No. 3.—Cattle, Sheep and Swine Book. 
Fully IMlustrated— 300,000 sold at $3.00 a copy. 


This great work gives all the information concerning the vari- 
ous Breeds and their Characteristics, Breaking, Training, Shelter- 
ing, Buying, Selling, Profitable Use, and General Care; embracing 
all the Diseases to which they are subject—the Causes, How to 
Know and What to Do given in plain, simple language, but scien- 
tifically correct; and with Directions that are Easily Understood, 
wee A Applied, and Remedies that are within the Reach of the 
People; giving also the Most Approved and Humane Methods for 
the Care of Stock, the Prevention of Disease, and Restoration to 
Health. Written by Dr. Manning. 


Every farmer wants this great book. 390 pages, paper bound. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 











Offer No. 4.—Gleason’s Horse-Book. 
By Prof Oscar R. Gleason. 


This is the only complete and authorized work by America’s 


king of horse-trainers, renowned throughout America and recog- | 


| 


| 


. Surgeon. 


tory, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, 
Shoeing, Doctoring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 
You will know all about a horse after you have readit. No one 
can fool you on the age of a horse when you have this book. 416 
pages, bound in paper, with 173 striking illustrations produced 
under the direction of the United States Government Veterinary 

In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for 


| the first time his most wonderful methods of training and treating 








nized by the United States Government as the most expert and | 


successful horseman of the age. The whole work comprising His- 


| 


horses. 100,000 sold at $3.00 each. Our price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Offer No. 5.—Music, $5 for 50 cents. 


Four pieces New Sheet Music, which sell at music stores at 50 
cents each—$2.00; Three years’ membership in the World’s Musi- 
cal Association Gemstar price $1.00 a year), $3.00. Total, 35.00. 
We offer the whole thing at 50 cents. 

The four new pieces of sheet music are the very latest hits of 
this year; are regular sheet music size and quality, but the title 
pages are a new style of art, viz: Illuminated Chromatic designs 
in five brilliant colors. 

THE SONG TITLES ARE: 

** Do Your Honey Do,”’’ by THEO. Metz, author of * A Hot 
time in the Old Town To-night.’’ This latter piece, said to be 
his best, is creating a great stir, and becoming immensely pop- 
ular every where. 

** Queen of the Bicycle Girls,”’’ by the celebrated com- 
poser, Otto LANGEY, by far the most charming Bicycle Song 
yet issued. 

** Blossoms from Over the Sea,”’ by the distinguisht com- 
poser, J. P. SKELLY, a very beautiful Sentimental Song. 

**He’s Just Like All the Men,’’ by the renowned com- 
poser, EAsTBURN. Wonderfully pleasing to the Ladies. 


The World’s Musical Association is an organization 
having special advantageous relations with the leading music pub- 
lishers of this country and Europe, and being an enormous pur- 
chaser, it is enabled to supply to its members (and will do so) any 
music desired (at any time within the term of their membersbip), 


at such wholesale prices as are usually granted only to very large 
dealers. 
. 





Offer No. 6.—The Poultry-Keeper Illustrators. 


The four ‘‘ Poultry-Keeper Illustrators” are the greatest books 
on poultry subjects ever issued, and are a veritable poultry dic- 
tionary, covering the ground so completely that, having these four 
books, one needs scarcely anything more except ‘‘ grit’’ to become 
a successful poultry-raiser. You cannot get such other books in 
the whole world, not even for $50 each, for they do not exist. 
Were they given in another form and elaborate binding and col- 
ored cuts you might think them easily worth $5 each, but what 
you want is not elegant printing, and in these we give you the 
value in information that you can make use of. They have cost 
much in labor and cash, but you get all this value for almost 
nothing. We mail the 4 Illustrators for 50.cents. 


Illustrator No. 1.—Poultry Houses 
Coops, etc., 25 cents. 


Illustrator No. 2.—Artificial Incubation, Raising Chicks 
Testing Eggs, etc., 25 cents. 

Illustrator No. 3.—Poultry Diseases, Lice, Grapes, Moulting, 
Egg Eating, etc., 25 cents. 


Illustrator No. 4.—Judging Fowls, Description of Breeds, 
Mating, etc., 25 cents. 


Incubators, Brooders 





Those offers ought to bring us in at least 2,000 new readers during this’month and next. 
renewal for 1899 at the same time you send tm a new subscriber, if you wish. 


offers free for yourself, provided you send at least two New subscribers atthe same time. 


You could send in your jown 
If you do, you can select any one of the above 
That would give you your 


choice of three of the offers—by sending your own renewal for 1899, and two new,subscribers ($3.00 in all). 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address 
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Thereis no time wasted in setting when a 


sy SUCCESSFUL 


INCUBATOR 


AND A 


Successful Brooder 


arein the poultry house. There’s nothing to do 
but eat and lay eggs. This incubator has hatched 
over one million chicks during the past year. Its 

reguiatorinsures uniformity of y wae It 
has patent egg-tray adjuster; bas fire-proof | =>. 
_ Send 6 cents for new 148-page catalogue. Finely 

illustrated; contains plans for poultry houses, 


DES ormss INCUBATOR CO. ¢@ 
8, Des Moines, Lowa. 

Oooo 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION ComamarTion 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand too 
Bes, Guaine“g 


Beam 
Shadoin 


Eines pup. Jointing Stuf, 


Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. Co. 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


ey. STEAM— witb the 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


| EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


ful operation. 





























Circulars free, acon sy Tet. class hatcher made. 
& Send 6c. for [O. AHL 
Illus. Cataloe. § 114 ta t22 8. Gth St.. Outney, mH. 








44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








The“‘Open Door Policy”’ 


in politics we may not fully understand, but 
in the fence business we “turn in” wherever 
there’sa “gap.” How is your neighborhood? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


or ie Oe 
an urer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. ¥. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


“‘ Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 

imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 
J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


= HOW 10 START 


in the POULTRY BUSINESS and how 
se to make it a sonatas success is the theme of 

— POULTRY GUIDE. Tells all about poul- 
ep o-_ _ > 



























how to build, cost, &c. 
eed and market fow 


£7 San bes 
set CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


which is delivered freight paid to every purchaser. 

his hi: i Sele a artifical _——— 
gente and ect t the book. Circalars FRE iemnes 
ERS INCUBATOR CO. Bor 56. WAYLAND, N.Y. 


Yul mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bees Did Well—Bitter Honey. 


I cannot get along very well without the 
‘** old reliable’? American Bee Journal, and 
I think all bee-keepers should join the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Union; it is 
for our good, and all others concerned. 

Bees did very well the past season, but 
our fall honey is so bitter that no one can 
eat it. It hasa very sickening taste. It 
will be good to feed the bees to start breed- 
ing in early spring. Rost. WILLIAMSON. 

hoctaw Nation, Ind. T., Dec. 5 





Very Good Season. 


The past season was a very good one in 
this locality. I started last spring with 45 
colonies, increast 10, and took off 2,200 

unds of surplus honey. I think I could 

ave done better, but I had other work to 
do, and had to neglect the bees somewhat. 
This was my first season’s work among the 
bees. I can’t get along without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. J. L. Hareur. 

Delaware Co., N. Y., Dee. 5. 





An Octogenarian’s Report. 


Altho 80 years old this month, I still keep 
a few colonies of bees, not so much for 
profit as for pleasure. I have about a 
dozen colonies, but my sight is so defective 
that I cannot give them the attention they 
require—too nearly blind to pick out a 
queen—but I manage always to get some 
honey. 

This cannot be called a honey country; 
we have a great abundance of white clover, 
but it does not afford much nectar in many 
seasons. I sowed some sweet clover seed, 
and I think it will prove a great boon to 
bee-keepers here. In my garden it is still 
in bloom. . 

Ivery much enjoy looking over the Bee 
Journal, and would wantitif I kept no 
bees. Last season my bees had.a perfect 
mania for swarming. Some _ colonies 
swarmed four times, and one prime swarm 
sent out four. Finally I got tired, and 
dumpt two or three into the same hive, and 
let them settle the matter for themselves. 
They were satisfied, and seemed to do well. 
Is this mode of procedure common? I will 
try to prevent so much swarming in the 
future. N. OsTRANDER, M. D. 

Thurston Co., Wash., Dec. 2. 





Poor Honey Season. 


It was a poor honey season here this year 
—only about one-fourth as much honey as 
last year, and not much increase in swarms. 
I put 45 colonies into winter quarters—29 in 
a shed open to the south, packt in straw, 
with H i's device and two supers packt 
with cushions, etc.; 18 colonies in the cel- 
lar, and two on the summer stands, one of 
which is in a chaff hive, and one in a large 
hollow log. Some will need feeding in the 
spring. | 

I like the American Bee Journal. 

Noau MILLER. 

Johnson Co,, Iowa, Dec. 6. 





Bees in Fair Condition. 


I commenced the season of 1898 with 16 
colonies, and did not get a new swarm, but 
took off some 600 pounds of comb honey. 
Ihave just purchbast 50 colonies more, and 
got them home and in winter quarters, so I 
have, all told, 60 colonies. They are mostly 
in Simplicity and Langstroth hives; some 
are in chaff hives. It was a very poor 
swarming season in this (Erie) county; 
still the hives are well filled for winter. 

I am an old soldier, and used to keep bees 
before and just after the Civil War, but for 


the last 25 or 30 years I have not had any,’ 





Sweet ¢ Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 


5b 10D 25D 50b 
Sweet Clover ........ .60 81.00 82.25 §4.00 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.26 3.00 5.75 
White Clover......... 80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEO. W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. 8t., Chicago. 


FBS ez nas 


out, Worth . toanyone; belleall about 

Boule soggy to be a winner, how to MAKE 
with eggs or aos for ma 

nd 15¢ for mailin ee 


Matis OHN BAUSCHE 


reeport, “Timots. 
Please Canal Bee Journal when writing, 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Mlorking MWlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 











Hives, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 


The best of everything. Write for 
Catalog, with prices, and samples 
of Foundation and Sections. 


Beeswax Always Wanted 


for Cash or Trade at highest price. Catalog 
for 1899 will be ready in January. 


Send me your name, whether you 
are a small or large consumer or 
dealer. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


aka SEE THAT WINK | 


aN Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at it’s Prices. 
4 Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
. and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low woes rate. Cat- 
tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 
512 Mass. Ave., 


“Wo? PovOttS ag”! IpraNAPOLIS. INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Let me send you my 64- 


BEE-KEEPER page Oatalog for 18¥8 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 




















Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





IT WILL PAY YOU 


TO ATTEND THE 


Kclectic Shorthand 
eK College HOKE 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System. 
Lessons by Mail a specialty. Send stamp for 
alphabet, 

94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Eastern Bee-Keepers! 


Seven years ago we started an Apiarian Supply business in NEW YORK CITY, as we saw an opening 
here. That we made no mistake in this is shown by the large demand for Supplies and our constantly in- 
creasing trade. Our sim was to furn‘sh Supplies promptly. In many cases bee-keepers tind the freight on 
Supplies from the Western factories is as much as the cost of the goods. In buying near home you not only 
save freight, but get your goods much more promptly. We keep several carloads of 


s a s 
Hives, Sections, Foundation, Etc., 
always in stock ready to ship, and the prices will be found BIGHT. We also run two apiaries for honey and 
sell BEES AND QUEENS. If you expect to use anything in the Apiarian line the coming year, you will do 
well to send for our Catalogue. We would be pleased to quote you SPECIAL PRICES on what you want, 
as this is our cull season, and we can afford to se!! for small profits. 
consin, where lumber is low, and the best can be had. 


Our Special Price on Foundation, Hives and Sections will make you Smile, 


Write for it, stating the quantity you can use. DEALERS should write for our 99 discount sheet which is 
now ready to mail. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 


Hives, Sections, etc., are made in Wis- 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BY BUYING AND USING 
AND OUR 
It is low priced, not cheap. Made from the best of cast gray iron 5 5 0 0 


with 14 0z. galvanized steel boiler to hold 20gals. Justthe thing 
FARMER’S 


for cooking feed for stock, pigs or poultry and heat water for 


hous.” Reliable Stock Food Cookers 27°31: 











much larger capacity. 25t0100 gals. We will be glad to quote 

ie. on inqu . Do not buy until you get our free descrip- 

ve circulars. Better write for them at once. 

RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO. 
Box B2, Quincy, Illinois. 


$50.00 FOR A 
BEE-STORY..... 


The PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER wants a good bee-story. The story should not be less 
than 15,000 nor more than 20,000 words, and we will pay $50.00 in cash as first prize for such 
astory. There will also be second and third prizes. No one financially interested in the 
company will be allowed to compete, or act as judges, and we guarantee that none but 
competent and impartial parties will decide the contest. For further particulars, address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 


HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI. 


HONEY « FOR « SALE. 
Best White Alfalfa Extracted... 


IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


This is the famous white extracted honey gathered in the 
great Alfalfa regions of the Central West. It is a splendid 
honey, and nearly everybody who cares to eat honey at all 
can hardly get enough of the Alfalfa extracted. 























Prices are as Follows: 


A sample by mail, 8 cents in stamps, to pay for package and postage. By 
freight—One 60-pound can, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans, 7% cents per pound; 
4 or more cans, 7 cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. 


Best Basswood Honey in Barrels. 


We have a quantity of finest basswood honey in barrels, 
weighing 625 pounds net, which we are ready to ship f.o.b. 
Chicago, at 744 cents a pound. Sample mailed for 8 cents. 
If desiring to purchase, let us know, and we will write you the 
exact number of pounds in the barrel or barrels, and hold same 
till you can send the cash for it by return mail. 





Our honey is ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, the finest of the kinds 
produced in this country. 

(3~ We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey 
for their home demand the past season, just order some of the above, and sell it. 
And others,.who want to earn some money, can get this .honey and work up a de- 
mand for it almost anywhere. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, II. 





and owing to poor health Iam now trying 
my hand once more, so I need to read up, 
and must say the American Bee Journal is 
a great help to me; you would be surprised 
to see how my wife is getting interested in 
reading it, as well as some of the children. 
I have read different bee-papers, and I must 
say, give me the American Bee Journal. 
SPENCER 8. Buxton, 
Erie Co., N. Y., Dec. 5. 


Favor Foul Brood Law. 


I have taken the Bee Journal but a short 
time, and consider it very interesting, es- 
pecially the proceedings of the great con- 
vention at Omaha. 

As I was one of the proposers of a foul 
brood law in our State, at the Northern III- 
inois Bee-Keepers’ Convention, held at 
Freeport, Sept. 16 and 17, Learnestly hope 
it will be pusht for all itis worth by the 
committee appointed at the State Conven- 
tion in Springfield, asI think it of great 
importance to bee-keepers. M.R. Biiss. 

Winnebago Co., Ill., Dec. 3. 








An Arizona Report. 


Iam a fledgling in the bee-business, and 
am in need of much information. I com- 
menced last spring with 120 colonies, and 
increast to 180, mostly by division. I work 
for extracted honey entirely, and my bees 
gave a surplus of 120 pounds per colony, 
spring count. I did not use a pound of 
foundation for increasing or otherwise, ex- 
cept what the bees made themselves. 
August was a failure here this year. The 
last of July was my last extracting for this 
year. Bees have 50 to 60 — of honey 
per colony for winter. . E. REDDEN. 

Maricopa Co., Ariz., Nov. 29. 


a 





Basswood Light—Clover Injured. 


I find the Journal a great help, and gain 
a better understanding, as its weekly visits 
are sure to come. ° 

I began the bee-business last spring by 
purchasing 12 colonies; I have put 22 into 
the winter cellar in apparently fine condi- 
tion. I took off 243 one-pound boxes of No. 
1 honey, besides a quantity of ‘‘shell” 
honey, or partly-filled boxes. Basswood 
was very light here, owing to a late frost 
in July, the fifth day after the basswood 
began to blossom, and the extreme dry 
weather which prevailed here injured the 
clover crop. A. J. McCoy. 

St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Dec. 5. 





Hopeful for Next Year. 


Iam a beginner in bee-culture, starting 
with two colonies in February of this year, 
and, on account of the poor season, have 
had neither honey nor increase; but my 
bees are in good condition for winter, and 
I expect better success next year. 

W. A. SHUvr?®. 

Philadelphia Co., Pa., Dec. 5. 





Fair Season for Honey. 


I see .by the reports from the different 
States that some have had a fair season 
while others have had an entire failure of 
the honey crop. In this fair State we have 
been blest with a fair season for honey. 
When the fruit bloomed in the spring the 
bees started off in great shape; in about a 
week it began raining, and was cool for 
about two weeks, and the honey-flow stopt 
somewhat, so we did not get very much 
early honey. When the late honey-flow 
commenced we had good weather, so the 
bees gathered a fair crop of fall honey. 

I started with 14 colonies, increast to 2), 
and lost some four or five swarms by being 
in the country, building a barn during the 
swarming season. My average per colony, 
spring count, was 36 pounds of honey. 

I sell all my honey at home at good 
prices. Isee by the Bee Journal a great 
many send their honey to the commission 
merchants. I think it isa great mistake, 
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6c Cash Paid for Beeswax. 


This is a good time to send in your Beeswax. We are paying 26 centsa 

pound — CASH — upon its receipt. Now,if you want the money 

PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Ho, for Omaha! 


A$ we have many customers in the Northwest, and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a brancb bouse at 1730 South 12th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville,Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted, but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
: are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 
colored transparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 

G2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c. 
postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, ae South eth Bt, Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INDEFATIGABLE 








We want 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


ww Our 1898 Catalog ww 


{ag™ Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a: copy} 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT; St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


Buy Your Sections Now | TO SELL OR LEASE FOR CASH. 


while we offer them at a LARGE | An up-to-date Apiary consisting of 200 
DISCOUNT, having added to our | good colonies or over, with Fixtures com- 
fm pen ag dpe 9 ag ll plete. Privilege to remove to some other 


to turn out the most beautiful sec- location if desired. Correspondence solic- 
tions on the market. By sending us | ited. Address, 


a list of Supplies wanted we can 
save yous$%. KR. H. SCHMIDT THE _—- FARM £0. - 
, x s 4 4 . 


2 & ©O., Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 51A6t 
New London, 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. pele 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keevers’ Suvovlies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machiuery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enabie-this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Frices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
lease mention the American Bee Jourpal. 7Atf 


Please mention the Bee Journal Yae2.-tsere® 























for it gives the dishonest commission man 
a chance to adulterate and throw a great 
lot of spurious stuff on the market, and cut 
the prices. Let each one be his own sales- 
man, and sell direct to the jobber and con- 
sumer, and when he bas disposed of his 
honey crop he will find his purse will not be 
nearly so light. Let him see that bis honey 
is strictly pure, and when his customers 
find that the honey they get from him is al- 
ways pure, be will have control of the 
market where he sells bis honey. 
L. WAYMAN. 
Labette Co., Kans., Dec. 4. 


> —-_er- —_—___—_ 


Suffering From Foul Brood, 


I have at present about 65 colonies of 
bees. They did well here the past season, 
but foul brood is in our midst and is likely 
to remain, as many do not know what it is, 
and others conceal the fact that their bees 
have it. Aninspector is certainly needed 
in Illinois. I lost, in two years, nearly 80 
colonies with foul brood, and have been a 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal for 
12 or 14 years. My mistake was in trying 
to cure with drugs, as formerly recom- 
mended. The McEvoy remedy is the only 
remedy, but many persons who keep bees 
read no bee-papers and know nothing of 
the disease or its treatment. 

The American Bee Journal seems to be- 
come more interesting as we grow older, 
and if I did not keep bees I would still 
want it. C. A. Hangs, 
St. Clair Co., Ill., Dec. 16. 





Beginner’s Report—Hiving Swarms. 

Last spring I started with 20 colonies in 
8-frame dovetail hives. Most of these had 
young queens, reared during the previous 
season, from Italian queens purchast from 
different breeders. The colonies were not 
al] strong, as the honey-flow the fall before 
failed. By taking some of the combs of 
honey from the stronger and giving them 
to the weaker, all were soon strong and 
ready for the flow, which came about 
May 10. 

Before this I clipt the wings of all the 
queens, as I did not care torun and climb 
after swarms. As soon as the flow began I 
put on supers, with starters in the sections. 
At the same time I put wedges, 1x? inch at 
the entrance, tapered to a feather-edge at 
the other end, under the hives. It was just 
fun to watch the bees come home loaded 
and alight nearly balf way back on the 
cluster or bottom-board. 

With this arrangement the first swarm 
issued May 17, followed by others until 
about June 15,in all 15 primeswarms. It 
was a pleasure to hive them. The first 
thing was to cage the queen, then remove 
the old bive — back and to one side of the 
old stand. Place a new hive with starters 
in the frames on the old stand. Put a zinc- 
excluder over the frames, and take the 
super, bees and all, from the old hive and 
place it on the zinc-excluder. By this time 
the bees will be coming back, and as they 
rush into the new hive, let the queen run 
in with them. Youdare not be very slow 
or they will be coming back before you are 
ready, or they may not return for 10 or 15 
minutes. 

In three or four days I place the old hive 
on a new stand. In this way the field-bees 
are thrown into the new hive, which gave 
me what I wanted to get—comb honey. 

At the beginning of July I bad 250 pounds 
of nicely-capt white clover comb honey, 
and 35 colonies. 

The fall flow began about Aug. 15, and 
during the flow, which was short, the bees 
gave mea surplus of 500 pounds of nicely 
capt buckwheat comb honey; also about 
250 pounds more of partly-capt, which I ex- 
tracted and let the bees clean them out for 
next season's use. The partly-filled sections 
were due to the flow stopping suddenly. I 
sell my honey near home for 15 and 20 cents 
per section. 

As I was the only one in this community 
who got any surplus honey to speak of, I 
attribute my success to equalizing in the 





spring, using wedges, and hiving on the old 
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AS I have explained in = 
previous advertisements, ~_ 


Another Big Offer! 


1899! 


and the order must be sent to W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Michigan. 


the publisher of a good 
journal can afford to make 
liberal offers for the sake of getting his journal into new hands. I have in the 
past made several such offers; but here is one that I consider especially liberal. 
If you are not a subscriber to the Bee-Keepers’ Review, send me $1.80, 
and I will have your subscription to the American Bee Journal renewed for one 
year, send you r2 back numbers of the Review, and then the Review for all of 
Remember two things: you must be a new subscriber to the Review, 


RASA 


aS 


y 
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AND GIRLS 


YOU CAN EARN EITHER 


CASH o=4 PREMIUM 


BY SELLING OUR GOODS. 
You Do Not Have to Invest a Cent...... Everyone Will Buy. 
WE ARE GIVING 
WATCHES, CAMERAS, RINCS, SPORTING 
COODS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
AIR RIFLES, PRINTING PRESS, 
a Re eee 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


For Selling 20 Sets of Aluminum Thimbles and Tape 
Measures (60 inch) at 10 cents per set. 


Two Very Useful Articles, and of Good Quality, for Only Ten Cents. 


This is a reliable, straight business. Every customer gets 
full value for their money. We do not ask you for a cent, 
WE TRUST YOU. Send us your name and address and we 
will mail the 20 sets to you, post-paid. When you have sold 
them, send us the Money an‘ select your Premium. Full 
instructions and Fine Premium List with each Outfit. 


CASH OFFER If you prefer to sell for CASH, we will allow you 
50% Commission. You make ONE DOLLAR on 
each Outfit. This is a Great Business Opportunity. 
TAKE ADVANTACE OF IT....WRITE TO-DAY. 
’ j 142 to 146 Monroe St., Dept. ‘*B” 
Youths’ Premium Company, pam gee 
(=8~ The publishers of the American Bee Journal do not hesitate to recommend 


the above company, and would suggest that the boys and girls in the families of 
our readers write at once. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 














Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT 8ub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only 81.75. But surely 
anybody can get only new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
Will you have one ? 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 

ully gauipped. or his library complete, with- 
out’ THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 





GEORGE W. YORE & 00O., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 





stands. It may encourage the farmers to 
use the movable-frame hive. I persuaded 
a few last summer to get the dovetail hive. 
but expect to do better next year. 

I used mostly the 414x414x1% sections with 
separators: only a few of the 5x3%x1! 
with the fence. The latter gave excellent 
satisfaction. I intend to ehange to the tall 
section as fast as I use up the old ones dur- 
ing the coming season. The cost for the 
change will be small, as the tall section 
brings more in our market than the square. 

At the close of the fall flow I removed the 
wedges and supers. After taking the sec- 
tions out of the supers, I placed the supers 
on again so as to be ready for putting on 
winter packing. During the first week of 
October I put a Hill’s device on the frames, 
over this a quilt, and on this a cushion of 
wheat chaff tuckt down very nicely. 


I can hardly wait for the weekly visits of 
the American Bee Journal. Some of the 
numbers have been worth to me the whole 
subscription fora year. lam very much 
interested in the report of the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, of which I am a mem- 
ber. Those papers and discussions on mar- 
keting honey are excellent. If more of the 
bee-keepers would work up a home trade, 
it would be better for the bee-keepers in 
general, and for themselves in perticular. 
The experience one gains in that line of 
work pays well, besides the surplus in his 
purse. 

Before I was a regular reader of bee 

apers. I had even very little honey to eat. 
Now, since lam the recipient of the three 
oldest bee-papers publisht in the United 
States, 1 have all the honey I care to eat, 
besides a little to sell. I don’t see how any 
bee-keeper can do without a bee-paper. 

Long live the American Bee Journal! to 
promote the interests of bee-keepers. 

JOHN W. ALBERTSON 

Luzerne Co., Pa., Dec. 3. 





Against the Credit System. 


I don’t know how I could get along with- 
out the American Bee Journal now; and | 
don’t see how any man, if he represents 
himself as a man, can take the American 
Bee Journal any length of time without 
paying forit. The comments on * What 
Credit Costs,”’ pase 776, come as near ny 
sentiments as I could express it. ‘Pay as 
you go, or else don’t go,” is avery ¢ od 
motto. : . 

My opportunity for education when a boy 
was very limited; so my object has been to 
learn alll can in passing through this life. 
During the time between ’61 and ’65, | dis- 
tinctly remember the smell of burnt powder. 
The fall and winter of °65'-66 I bull-whackt 
on the plains between Omaha and Denver, 
workt on the railroad, broke prairie with 
an ox-team in Missouri, ran an engine in 4 
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saw mill, and for over 10 years ran a retail 
grocery, and now am settled down to farm 
life. During all that time I have noticed 
those that paid as they went were—or 
seemed to be—the most happy. ‘A con- 
tented mind is a continual feast.” 

Of all the different kinds of employment 
that I have followed, bee-keeping has been 
the most interesting. At one time my 
friends reported me crazy on the subject; 
but four years have past since then, and I 
bave not been totheasylum. Jas. Cor. 

Van Buren Co., Iowa. 





Bees Building Comb on Limbs. 


In regard to bees building and rearing 
brood on limbs of trees, I may say that last 
summer I transferred a colony which had 
built their combs on the outer limbs of an 
apple-tree; they had eggs and brood in all 
stages to hatching bees, also honey. The 
combs were about 12 inches long; in fact it 
was a colony of bees in normal condition. 
except they bad no protection from wind 
and rain, of which we had a great deal at 
that time. Bees here in Kansas often go 
into houses, graneries, chicken-houses, or 
almost any place where they can find 
shelter. But T have seen only this one in- 
stance where bees workt without shelter. 
I send you sample of limbs on which the 
bees were living. 

I should be glad to see the rule made and 
practiced, that everybody must pay in ad- 
vance or get no paper. D. G. PARKER. 

Brown Co., Kans., Dec. 13. 


[Thank you, Mr. Parker, for sending the 
sample of comb built on a limb.—Ep1Tor. | 





Sand Around Hives, Etc. 


Last year I wrote about putting sand 
around the hive to keep a clipt queen with- 
in bounds, so I could put my finger on her. 
it works like a charm, as I have had an- 
other year to test it. 

1 winter my bees mostly in square boxes 
with flat covers and shingled. I raise up 
the rear to give pitch to the roof, and the 
water runs off and the dead bees fall out. 
I pack with sawdust on the sides and on top, 
by putting on an empty super without 
cover. I use heavy cotton next to the bees, 








| 


and they are there every spring. I let the 

snow cover them up completely, and all is 

well. . CRANK. 
Oscoda Co., Mich., Dec. 12. 
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Convention Notices. 


California. —The California State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in Los Angeles, Jan. 11 and 12, 1898. 

Sespe, Calif. J. F. MoInryre, Sec. 


Michigan.—The Michigan State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold their next 
annual meeting in Reed City, at the Hotel 
King, Dec. 30 and 31. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hurcurnson, Sec. 


N. E. Ohio, W. N. Y¥., N. W. Pa. 
—The 18th annual convention of the N. E. 
Ohio, Western New York, and N. W. Penn- 
sylvania Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the City Hall, Cor. 13th and Buffalo 
Sts., Franklin, Pa., Jan. 11 and 12, 1899. 
The following is the larger part of the 
program: 

President’s Annual Address—Geo. Spit- 
ler, of Pennsylvania. 

_ ge | Management of Bees’’—L. K. 
Edgett, of Pennsylvania. 

‘‘Summer Management of Bees’’—R. D. 
Reynolds, of Pennsylvania. 

‘How can the Conditions of the Local 
Market be Improved ?”—B. W..Peck, of 
Ohio. 

‘The best means of Increasing the Local 
Honey -Resources ’’—H. 8. Sutton, of Penn- 
sylvania. . 

‘* Profitable Use of Comb Foundation ’*— 
J. T. Nichols, of Pennsylvania. 

‘* Making our Association More Useful” 
—Geo. Spitler, of Pennsylvania. 

“Preparing Bees for Winter’’—N. T. 
Phelps, of Ohio. 

‘* Experiences of the Past ’’—D.A.Dewey, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Norice—It is hoped that all will make an 
effort to be at this convention, and take an 
active part in the discussions. Special rates 
of $1.00 per day for those attending the con- 
vention have been Secured at the United 
States Hotel, on Liberty Street. 

Geo. SpITLeR, Pres., Mosiertown, Pa. 

Ep Jo.uey, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 





THE “NOVELTY” POCKET-KNIFE ! 


JHMM Eh ie, 


GEO. W. 





CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Names sx 


sAtrots you wish put on the Knife. 


he Nove.ty E-.nire is indeed a povelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
s 


beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which 


celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the bladece 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. 


German silver wire; the linings are plate brass 
the finish of handie as described above. I1t will 


Why oo the cnggtey A Kuife? 
the owner will never recover it; but if 


The accompan 
tion of this beautiful 


and we will also send to each new name a cop 


Honer .” , We club the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for 81.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife. 





the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, you 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asilate 
or a gentleman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side? 
ng cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represents, 
nife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

Hew to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for $1. 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
y of the Premium Edition of the book “ Bees an¢é 


as transparent as glass. Underneath tne 


The rivets are hardened 
;. the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, anc 
last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 


,or give it as a 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Oe le le ale ad ea ia 


Chicago, Dec. 8.—Our market is less ac- 
tive. There are now more offe.:ings of comb 
honey than is absorbed. hence some accumu- 
lation of consigaments without any spccial 
change in prices; yet receivers are granti 

concessions to move sales. Fancy white, 13c; 
off grades, 10@i2c; amber, 9@10c; dark, 8@ 
9c. Extracted, white, 6@7c; amber and dark, 
5@6c. Beeswax,27. R.A. BuRNETT & Co, 


Detroit, Dec. 8.—No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower than last quotations, viz.: Fancy white, 
13c; No.1, 12@12%c; fancy dark and amber 
9@llc. Extracted, white, 6@7c: dark, 5@ 
5\%c. Beeswax, 25@26c. M. H. How. 


Columbus, 0., Dec. 15.—Honey pola 
freely. There is quite an accumulation, an 
concessions in prices are necessary to move 
stock. Following prices are nominal: Fancy 
white, 12%c; No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 10c; amber, 
9c; dark, 8c. 

CO LUMBUS COM. AND STORAGE Co. 


St. Louis, Sept. 9.— Fancy white comb, 
12 to 12%c.; A No. 1 white,10 to lle; No.1 
white. 9 to 10c.; dark and partially-filled from 
5 to 8c, as so quae. Extracted in cases, No. 
1 white, 6 to 6%c; No. 2,5%c; amber, 5c; in 
barrels, No. 1 white, 54%c; amber, 4% to 5c; 
dark, 4 to4%c. Choice Beeswax. prime, 240; 
choice, 24%c. At present there is a good de- 
mand for honey. Westcott Com. Co. 


Kansas City, Sept. 9.—Fancy white comb, 
12@13c; No. 1, 11@12c; amber, lO@lic. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c; amber, 5@5%c; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax. 22@25c. 

The receipts of comb honey are larger. 

0. 0. OLemMons & Co, 


Milwaukee, Oct. 18.—Fancy 1 pounds, 12% 
to 13c ; A No. 1, 12 to 12%c; No. 1, 11 to 12¢; 
No. 2,10 to 10%; mixt, amber and dark, 8 to 
9c. Extracted, white. in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 6% to7c; dark, 5to 5%c. Beeswax, 26 
to 27e. 

This market is in good condition for the best 

rades of honey, either comb or extracted, 

he receipts of the new crop are very fair. 
and some of very nice quality. The demand 
has been and continues to be very good, and 
values are firm on fancy grades and straight, 
uniform packing. A. Vv. Bisnop & Co. 


New York, Oct. 22.—Receipts of comb 
honey are large, and there is quite a stock 
now on the market. While white is in good 
demand, buckwheat and mixt seem to be 
somewhat neglected, and quotation prices 
have to be shaded in order to sell in quantity 
lots: We quote: 

Fancy white, 13 to 14¢; No. 1 white. 11 to 
12¢; amber, 10c; mixtand buckwheat, 8 to 9c. 
Stocks of extracted are light of all kinds. De- 
mand is good at following prices: White, 6 
to 6%c; amber, 5%c; dark, 5c. Southern, in 
half barrels and barrels at from 55c to 60c a 
gallon. Beeswax dull at 26c. 

HILDRETH FT i.us. & SEGELKEN, 


Buffalo, Dec. 16.—Our market hus become 
somewhat quiet since the holiday trade set in, 
and we consider 12 and l3c an extreme quo- 
tation for best one-pound combs now: with 
other grades ranging from 7 to 10 cents, ac- 
cording to inspection. Very little demand for 
extracted at from 4 to 6c. We advise the 
os of boney as readily as it can be 
judiciously sold. BATTERSON & CO. 


San Francisco, Nov. 22.—Whitecomb, 9% 
to 10%c; amber, 7% to 9c. Extracted, white, 
; ight amber, 64% to6%c. Beeswax, 





Stocks in this center are light and must so 
continue through the balance of the season. 
Choice extracted is especially in limited sup- 
ply and is beiog beld at comparatively fancy 
figures. Comb is meeting with very fair trade, 
considering that it has to depend mainiy on 
local custom for an outiet Values for ail de- 
scriptions tend in favor of selling interest. 


Boston, Nov. 28.—Liberal receipts with 
but alight demand during the holidays, As 
aresult stocks have accumulated somewhat, 
and prices show a lowering tendency, still we 
hope for a better demand with prices at pres- 
ent as follows: 

Fancy white, 14c; A No.1 white, 12% to 13¢; 
No. 1, 11 to 12c; light amber, 10c, with nocall 
for dark. Extracted, fair demand, light sup- 
ply: White, 7 to 7%c; light amber, 6% to 7c; 
Southern, 5 to 6c. BLAKE. Scott & LEE. 


Cleveland, Nov. 29,—Fancy white. 13@\4c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@11c; 
No. 2 amber. 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extrac- 
ted, white, 7c; amber. 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B, WriuiiAMs & Co, 
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The Usual Fall 
Discount 3 3 3% 3% 3 


Is Now Allowed on Orders. 
If you want..... 


Shipping Cases, Crates, 
Extractors, 


Or anything else, write tous. Catalog 
Free. Sample Copy 


American Bee= Keeper, 
(Monthly, 50c a year) FREE. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
Bee-Keeper in 
e supply Deal- 





dress of eve 
! America. 
ers as wellas consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California + 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural] 

aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
enasomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 











completely than any other published, send 
81.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
or his 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


The A. I. Root Co.’s Goods “irevsir” 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay au to 

send mx list of Goods wanted. MI. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 








Why Not Spend Christmas 
and New Years at Home? 
The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets 

to any point on their line ata fare and 

a third for the round trip, account of 

Christmas and New Year’s holidays, on 

Dec. 23, 24, 25, 26, 30 and 31, 1898, 

and Jan. 1 and 2, with return limit to 

and including Jan. 3, 1899. Students 
upon presentation of proper credentials, 
can obtain tickets at the same rate, good 
to return until school reconvenes. 

Full information can be secured by 
calling on or addressing J. Y. Calahan, 

General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 





December 22, 1898. 
21st 


rear Dadant's Foundation. ¥-;: 


Year 
Why doesit sell We Guarantee 
so Well? 


Satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
Because EN 21 WEARS there have ing. No Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATENT WEED PROCESS 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 














Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foucdation and Veil Material. 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail: 


BEESWAX WANTED 
RT ALL TIMES. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


We sel 








Please méntion the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-CASES. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(Ss Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 








Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
American Agriculturist (weekly), 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1899, 


ALL ONE YEAR ONLY $1.00. 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are enabled to offer the American 
Agriculturist in combination with Gleanings at the unparalleled low rate of $1.00 for both 
apers one year including the Farmers’ Almanac. The American Agriculturist is pub- 
isht in tbree editions: The New England Homestead, the American Agriculturist, and 
the Orange Judd Farmer. Each contains matter relating to its own locality, as well as 
the latest and most accurate market reports for the country in general. It has de- 
partments relating to all branches of farming, articles written by the most practical and 
successful farmers, supplemented with illustrations by able artists. Short stories, fasb- 
ions, fancy work, cooking, young folks’ page, etc., combine to make a Magazine of as 
much value as most of the special family papers. 


A sample copy will be mailed FREE by addressing 
American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y. 


Taken separately these two papers and Almanac cost 
$2.50, consequently every subscriber under this offer will 
get $2.50 in value for $1.00. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co., 


MEDINA, OHIO. 








